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would have been at the Convention but for his un-
timely death a few weeks before the preceding
Christmas.

Owing to delays the active business of the Con-
vention halted, although for at least a fortnight the
members who had come promptly carried on un-
official discussions. Washington, being chosen Pres-
ident without a competitor, presided, with perhaps
more than his habitual gravity and punctilio. The
members took their work very seriously. The debates
lasted five or six hours a day, and, as they were con-
tinued consecutively until the autumn, there was
ample time to discuss many subjects. The Conven-
tion adopted strict secrecy as its rule, so that its pro-
ceedings were not known by the public nor was any
satisfactory report of them kept and published. At
the time there was objection to this provision, and
now, after more than a century and a third, we must
regret that we can never know many points in re-
gard to the actual give and take of discussion in this
the most fateful of all assemblies. But from Madi-
son's memoranda and reminiscences we can infer a
good deal as to what went on.

The wisdom of keeping the proceedings secret was
fully justified. The framers of the Constitution
knew that it was to a large degree a new experiment,
that it would be subjected to all kinds of criticism,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ould
